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have a meaning, we must ask what it means. The fact that it
has suffered confusion through contamination with the idea of
evolution does not prove it meaningless; on the contrary, it
.suggests that it has a certain basis in historical experience.

As a first attempt to define its meaning, we might suggest
that historical progress is only another name for human activity
itself, as a succession of acts each of which arises out of the
last. Every act whose history we may study, of whatever kind
it is, has its place in a series of acts where one has created a
situation with which the next has to deal. The accomplished act
gives rise to a new problem; it is always this new problem, not
the old problem over again, which the new act is obliged to solve.
If a man has discovered how to get a meal, next time he is
hungry he must find out how to get another, and the getting of
this other is a new act arising out of the old. His situation is
always changing, and the act of thought by which he solves the
problems it presents is always changing too.

This is no doubt true, but it is not to our purpose. It is just
as true of a dog as of a man, that every meal must be a different
meal: just as true, that every time a bee gathering honey visits
a flower, it must be a different flower; just as true, that every
time a body moving in a straight line or an open curve comes
to a part of space, it must be a different part. But these pro-
cesses are not historical processes, and to quote them as throw-
ing light on the historical process would betray the old fallacy
of naturalism. Moreover, the novelty of the new situation and
the new act is not a specific novelty, for the new act may be a
new act of exactly the same kind (for example, setting the same
snare again in the same place); so that we are not even discuss-
ing the evolutionary aspect of natural process, which is the
point at which that process seems most akin to the historical.
The search for a fresh meal takes place even in the most com-
pletely static or non-progressive society.

The idea of historical progress, then, if it refers to anything,
refers to the coming into existence not merely of new actions
or thoughts or situations belonging to the same specific type,
bjit of new specific types. It therefore presupposes such specific
novelties, and consists in the conception of these as improve-
ments. Suppose, for example, a man or a community had lived
on fish, and, the fish-supply failing, had sought food in a new